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CIENTIFIC progress has been seriously obstructed through the 
assumption that all strictly scientific principles must be of 
the form that is found in the physical sciences. Physico-chemical 
laws are of the form: all X is Y; or, if X, then Y; and they therefore 
enable us to predict necessary consequences. For example, from 
changes in the tension, diameter, or length of a string there result 
definite and assured changes in the rate of vibration or pitch; we 
deduce with precision the resultant of a parallelogram of forces; 
and under defined conditions we anticipate with certainty the prod- 
uct of a chemical reaction. 

Scientific principles of the form, No non-X is Y, or, if non-X, 
then non-Y, enable us to predict the impossibility of certain conse- 
quents, and also to assert the necessity of certain antecedents. For 
example, without an understanding of addition no one can come 
to an understanding of multiplication, and without certain definable 
personal experiences no one can come to an understanding of 
romantic literature, or write convincingly about the London slums. 
Such principles are available or discoverable in great number, and 
are essential, for example, in drawing up a curriculum or in writing 
a biography. Most, if not all, ‘‘laws of learning’’ should really 
be stated in this form, which gives the sine qua non’s of a given 
performance. For we do know that habits are not acquired, in- 
sights and understanding are not achieved, and sound ways of 
thinking not established without many prior conditions which it is 
important to bring about. But we do not know that when those 
prior conditions are brought about the results will surely follow. 

This inability of ours to state the laws of human life and learn- 
ing in terms of necessary consequents is usually obscured by stating 
the law in terms of tendency: e.g., ‘‘acts which occur at the same 
time ... tend to form a unity. ...’’1 Observation, however, 
tells us that while concurrent acts in some cases form such a unity, 
in most cases they do not. We have no warrant whatever for as- 
Serting a universal tendency; and the general practice of stating 
the laws of learning in this form is solely due, so far as I ean dis- 


1H. B. English, Dictionary of Psychological Terms, under caption of 
**Learning. ’’ 
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cover, to the common false assumption that all scientific principles 
must be stated in the form, All X is Y; or, if X, then Y; that is 
to say, in the form of necessary consequence.” 

Lately there has been some recognition of the failure to demon- 
strate laws of necessary consequence in the field of human learning ; 
but this recognition has been followed by the hasty conclusion that 
all psychological laws are statistical, or deal with probabilities 
only. In fact universal laws are attained in the field of psychology, 
concerning necessary antecedents or sine qua non’s of learning, as 
well as statistical laws concerning probable consequences. Pre- 
cisely the opposite condition prevails in the physico-chemical sciences. 
There we find universal laws as to necessary consequents, but as to 
antecedents, only statistical laws of probability. For example, we 
can not tell, universally, whether a change of pitch is due to change 
of diameter, of length, or of tension of a string; but the latter are 
more probable antecedents than the first named. When this two- 
fold difference is recognized it becomes apparent that the difference 
between scientific generalization in the fields of physics and in the 
fields of psychology is a difference not of degree, as is commonly 
maintained—but of kind. It is, therefore, a difference that depends 
not upon the stage of development the science has reached, but upon 
the subject-matter with which the science deals. 

The student of logic and of scientific method is interested in 
discovering exactly in which fields one type of generalization or the 
other is attainable, and what the underlying cause of this difference 
is. To these questions let us now turn. 

In certain fields of biology it seems that universal laws are at- 
tainable, both of antecedence and of consequence. For example, 
this acorn, if it grows under definable conditions, will produce a 
leaf of a certain form; and, conversely, if we find on the ground a 
leaf of that form, we know that somewhere an acorn of that sort 
has so grown.. In a field very remote from this, in sub-atomic 
physics, we not only predict the type of radiation that is caused 
by specific changes from simpler to more complex forms of atomic 
structure, but also, when such ‘‘cosmic rays’’ of a specific length are 
detected, we infer that somewhere just such changes in atomic 
structure have occurred. 

What is the common character of these two classes of phenomena, 
in sO many ways diverse, that permits us to formulate universal 
laws both of antecedence and of consequence? It is that in each 
ease, continually throughout the sequence of changes under con- 
sideration, a highly specific and definite structure is not only isol- 
able, but actually isolated from other organizing tendencies in the 

2I have demonstrated this point much more fully in an article to appear 


shortly, probably in July, in the Psychological Review entitled ‘‘Codperation or 
Conflict in the Psychology of Learning.’’ 
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universe, in the sense that what material enters into this structure is 
ordered in subservience to it. This isolation, definiteness, and con- 
tinuity may be summed up in the proposition that throughout the 
sequence under consideration these phenomena form part of one 
and the same class of events. The leaf and the acorn are two 
phenomena in the life-history of a specific variety of, let us say, 
white oak. Whereas the change of pitch, and of vibration rate, and 
of tension, diameter, or length, each is a distinct class of events; 
they form a sequence only when the string is struck, and an ear 
hears; and these are still other classes of events. 

No doubt some more precise characterization and more adequate 
proof of this hypothesis is desirable. First, let us consider the two 
operations of numerical computation and of classification. These 
enter into most scientific generalizations, and are significant for 
our problem because in them we find in extreme form the antithesis 
between laws of necessary antecedence and laws of necessary con- 
sequence. 

In numerical operations, viewed temporally, the consequents are 
completely determined, the antecedents not at all; for in these 
operations we have universal laws in the form, if X, then Y; but 
none in the form, if non-X, then non-Y. For example, .005 — 300, 
gives .00005, and that only; but there are innumerable ways of 
getting .00005. We may, to be sure, state the general ratio which 
prevails between pairs of all possible antecedents of .00005 ; but that 
amounts to no more than saying, if non-Y, then non-Y. We have 
merely classified Y. 

The operation of classifying, also, we must view temporally if 
we are to see clearly the antithesis between universal laws of ante- 
cedence and of consequence. In classifying proper we ‘‘generify,’’ 
if I may coin a word to contrast with ‘‘specify,’’ the other opera- 
tion possible in classification used in the broader sense. When we 
have ‘‘generified,’’ let us say, coral islands in the South Pacific, 
according as they exhibit evidence of emergence or submergence, we 
have thereby knowledge of all the necessary antecedent operations 
in this process of ‘‘generifying,’’ but none of any possible conse- 
quent operation. Extraneous information is needed to suggest that 
these islands all are a species of the phenomena that illustrate com- 
prehensive movements of the earth’s crust. 

Again, we can not from the operation of ‘‘specifying’’ animals 
as sentient or non-sentient, know that sentient beings include the 
rational and the non-rational ; but we do in that operation assert the 
antecedents necessary—that sentient beings are living, created 
things, to use the ancient terms. The one exception only proves 
the rule; for we may predict the necessary consequents of specify- 
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ing plane figures as rectilinear only because here numbers enter 
into further specifying operations. 

We have yet to take account of a third form of scientific knowl- 
edge, which, like our knowledge in biology and in certain fields of 
physics, gives us universal laws both of antecedence and conse- 
quence. In operations of geometry, we can often, but not always, 
infer the shape of a figure from the properties of some parts, as 
well as vice versa. For example, an are gives us the circle, and 
certain parts of a triangle the whole of it; just as we may deduce 
those parts from the figure as a whole. In this respect geometrical 
operations differ from numerical operations and also from classifica- 
tion, and are comparable to those isolated, definite continuous 
sequences we have noted in empirical science, where universal prin- 
ciples both of consequence and of antecedence are ascertained. 

Before attempting to summarize our conclusions we should note 
not only the differences observable in universal principles arrived 
at in the several fields of science, but also the differences in statistical 
generalizations. It is often said that in the physico-chemical sciences, 
as well as in psychology, we can state the consequences in statistical 
form only. However, statistical statements in physics and chem- 
istry concern only quantitative variations about a given mean; 
while, in psychology, statistical laws concern qualitative differences, 
and the presence or absence of the phenomenon in question. For 
example, students are more likely to stay in college, who have a 
certain kind of preparation, or are of a certain age, or attain a 
certain measure of ‘‘intelligence.’’ To stay in college and to be 
dropped from college are results qualitatively distinct, it will be 
admitted. And so learning anything is qualitatively distinct from 
not learning that thing; and it is with such consequences that 
psychological statistics deal. 

The recently emphasized ‘‘uncertainty factor’’ in physics does 
not appear to introduce any new element into this discussion; for 
the two indeterminate factors, position and velocity, are theoretical 
antecedents to the phenomena observed. The uncertainty here is 
comparable to our uncertainty as to whether a change of vibration 
rate is due to change of diameter, tension, or length of string, or 
any combination of these. 

One further element of obscurity may be removed, I think. It 
is commonly assumed that the next moment is in all its elements a 
necessary result of what is now taking place, and that therefore our 
inability to state the necessary consequences of an event is due to 
present ignorance. But necessity here has no meaning apart from 
universality. Hence it is meaningless to say, for example, that 
what I do next minute depends wholly upon what is happening now; 
since no other person can be like me—in important relevant re- 
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spects—without being born when and where I was born, going 
through the life I have lived, and looking out on the world from 
this typewriter desk. He can not significantly be like me without 
being me. So generality here is impossible, and assertions of 
necessity meaningless. Similarly the notion that the universe as a 
whole of necessity pursues the path it does pursue is meaningless. 

Relieved from this assumption of the all-embracing necessary 
sequence of things, we may on the basis of the several differences 
empirically observed between types of scientific inquiry, attempt to 
state more comprehensively and convincingly the cause of these 
differences. 

The argument points to the conclusion that such differences all 
arise from a radical discontinuity in events. Universality of state- 
ment, both of consequence and of antecedence, is practicable 
wherever we can isolate, define, and continuously observe a certain 
class or type of structure. Our ability to do this depends upon 
whether the object is in fact isolated, and continuous in some highly 
complex and definite way. Objects of this sort are found in the 
sub-atomic structure of things, in organisms, in geometrical data, and 
perhaps in other fields of inquiry. 

Where the structure we do observe is brought together at the 
beginning of the period of observation, we arrive at universal con- 
clusions concerning the consequences, and at merely probable or 
statistical statements concerning qualitatively distinct antecedents. 
The statistical aspect of our universal conclusions has to do merely 
with quantitative variations from a stated mean. This structure 
may be brought together by nature, as in motions of the stars, and 
in the processes of death; or by man, as in the working of machines 
and in the operations of number. The power to predict in all cases 
seems to depend upon the mathematical structure observable in the 
phenomena in question. 

Where the structure we observe is brought together at the close 
of the period of observation, we arrive at universal laws concerning 
qualitatively different antecedent. For example, any act of at- 
tending or learning reaches at its close a combination or unification 
or ‘‘insight’’ which can not be defined in terms of the elements of that 
result. Hence we can not deduce that result from those elements; 
we can not affirm a universal consequent. But we can affirm the 
necessary antecedents, the sine qua non’s of that result, of that act 
of learning. 

This analysis of the whole problem will not be complete unless 
I ean show that the ability to arrive at laws of necessary ante- 
cedence, but not of necessary consequence, in acts of learning, bears 
much the same relation to acts of classification as, in the physico- 
chemical sciences, the ability to reach laws of necessary consequence 
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but not of necessary antecedence, obviously bears to mathematical 
operations. To this end, I introduce an example taken from 
Kohler’s well-known experiments with apes. 

Here there were in all some sixteen steps of learning, but within 
these may be noted -more than one series of steps. Expt. No. 2 
begins such a series, when the ape perceives that an object desired 
may be drawn toward himself, by a string attached. No. 3 con- 
tinues this series, for now there is no string attached; and the ape 
must recognize a stick lying there as a suitable instrument. In No. 
6 this use of the stick must be made possible by first removing an 
intervening box. In No. 11, the problem concerns the stick itself, 
for it is too short unless one stick be fitted into another. Without 
some such series of ‘‘insights’’ the final trick is not learned. 

I believe it is evident that only as we classify the later steps of 
learning of this sort as particular cases or species of the earlier, do 
we know the antecedents necessary ; but from such classification, as 
in all acts of classification, we can not deduce the necessary conse- 
quents. 

This sort of learning we call information. Another form of 
learning consists in improving the processes of thought by setting 
up new ‘‘ideals’’ of method. This illustrates classification in that 
stricter sense which I have called generification, as opposed to 
specification. For example, from the methods pursued in his 
mathematical studies, Plato arrives at an ideal of abstract thinking 
and demonstration, which he would apply to all fields of knowledge. 
The antecedents necessary to such thinking he lays down very 
clearly in well-known passages in the seventh book of the Republic. 
But not even Plato could on the basis of his experience deduce the 
eonsequents, or even suggest the richness of scientific method which 
has flowered on the stem he planted. 

Summarizing, I conclude: (1) in terms of the form of universal 
and statistical law attainable there are distinctions between the 
several sciences that are differences of kind, not of degree. (2) In 
some fields of science (arithmetic and the physico-chemical sciences) 
we have universal laws only of necessary consequents, and statistical 
laws of probable antecedents, together with statistical statements 
concerning quantitative variation in the consequents, about a given 
mean. (3) In other fields of science (classification, and studies of 
acts of learning) we have universal laws only of necessary ante- 
cedents) (sine qua non’s) and statistical laws concerning qualita- 
tively different consequents. (4) These differences result from the 
discontinuity of natural processes, and from the fact that in the 
former sciences the structure under observation is brought together 
at the beginning of the period under observation, and in the latter 
at the end. (5) That in certain cases (geometrical science and in 
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certain phases of biological and physical science) universal laws are 
possible, both of antecedence and of consequence, and (6) that this 
is the result of the fact that in natural science certain highly 
definite structures are in fact isolated, and continuous throughout 
the period of observation; while in geometry these structures are 
isolable both in thought and for practical purposes of prediction, 
though not isolated in nature. (7) Where definite continuous or- 
ganization is not achieved either at the beginning or at the close of 
the period of observation, we should, according to the argument, have 
statistical laws only, whether of antecedent or consequent; and our 
predictions should be problematic as regards quality and not merely 
quantity or degree. Such a field of science we seem to find in 
the social sciences. 

The chief value of these conclusions should be found in re- 
moving certain prejudices that now obstruct the scientific study of 
learning and human behavior, which is mostly a matter of learning. 
In this field our inquiry should be primarily with the discovery of 
the necessary antecedents or sine qua non’s of learning. So far as 
human learning depends on organic maturation we should find, and 
in fact do find, laws of necessary consequents, as well as of ante- 
cedents; and so far as human learning depends upon physico-chem- 
ical conditions, as perhaps in habit formation, we may expect to find 
laws of necessary consequents. In general, however, we in this field 
of scientific study shall find, as to consequents, only statistical laws— 
laws of probability. 

From this it follows that a proper understanding of human be- 
havior, and the control of it, depends upon the construction and 
comparisons of life-histories, in which the sequence of acts of learn- 
ing may be observed; for only through such studies can we arrive 
at and test laws of necessary antecedents and of sime qua non’s. 
This conclusion does not suggest the utter futility of laboratory ex- 
perimentation in psychology; but it explains the very small net 
result such experimentation has produced, in comparison with the 
biographiec or ‘‘biotic’’* methods employed by Galton, Binet, Ter- 
man, and Stern in their much more significant studies. 


Percy HuaHes. 
LEHIGH UNIVERSITY. 


3 Compare Percy Hughes, ‘‘The Center, Structure and Function of Psychol- 
ogy,’’ this JOURNAL, Vol. XXIV, pp. 85-95; pp. 113-120; pp. 148-153. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Idea of Value. JoHNn Lamp. Cambridge: At the University 
Press. 1929. Pp. xx + 384. 


This book, by the Regius Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Aberdeen, is one which every serious student of value 
theory will welcome whole-heartedly. For one thing it supplies a 
want in English philosophical literature which has long been felt, 
namely, a history of the idea of value in modern philosophy. Such 
studies have recently appeared in German, but there has been until 
now none in English. In the second place, the book contains certain 
genuine contributions of its own which should mark, I think, a dis- 
tinct stage in our thought on some very perplexing questions. 
Finally it is an eloquent and convincing argument for the doctrine 
of absolute values as the kernel of value theory. 

Needless to say, the book is delightful to read. The lively and 
picturesque style with which the readers of A Study in Realism are 
already familiar, prevents the technical analysis, which is often 
inevitable, from ever becoming really dull, and the rich background 
of experience and knowledge, revealed on every page, gives the 
reader a comfortable sense of the adequacy of the author in the 
handling of a philosophical problem so close to the humanistic 
aspects of reality. To say that it is delightful does not mean that 
it is easy to read—still less to review. Professor Laird’s natural 
wit not infrequently tempts him to substitute a quip for an argu- 
ment, and his habitual tendency to qualification and understatement 
often makes it difficult to determine just how much he may fairly be 
said to maintain. 

First, a word about the historical phase of the work. Although 
made throughout subordinate to the development of the author’s own 
theory, this part is, nevertheless, on the whole, extremely well done. 
I should personally have been glad to read the book for this alone. 
But, interesting as the picture is, it can not be denied that, as history, 
it is somewhat out of perspective. Kant is given a place—and the 
importance of that place is fully recognized—but Hegel is ignored 
completely and modern idealistic theories of value inadequately 
treated. With regard to more recent developments the perspective 
is no.less unsatisfactory. At the beginning of modern value theory 
it would have been justifiable to emphasize Meinong and Ehrenfels 
to the extent that Professor Laird does, but the later stages of the 
movement are wholly ununderstandable without the Neo-Kantians, 
especially Windelband and Rickert, who are not even mentioned. 
It ean not be thought that the author is unfamiliar with their work. 
Their neglect can only mean that their importance has not been 
sufficiently recognized. The history of the idea of value, as Pro- 
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fessor Laird writes it, is not so much an account of the way value 
theory has actually gone, as the way it has developed in his own 
mind. In pointing out these limitations it is only fair to say that 
history has obviously been used only as a scaffolding for the eon- 
struction of the author’s own theory. This historical part might be 
described as chips from a Scottish workshop—although, it must be 
admitted, they are rather large chips. 

It is, then, with Professor Laird’s own idea of value that we are 
chiefly concerned. With his ninth chapter, entitled ‘‘Towards a 
Conclusion,’’ he begins the presentation of an idea or theory of 
value which, as I have said, constitutes a real contribution. His 
conclusion may be briefly stated as follows: He holds that the uni- 
verse contains a certain pattern or scheme of values. These are in 
theory measurable, but remain unaffected by attempts to measure 
them or even to apprehend them. ‘‘This system is rational and ob- 
jective, not arbitrary and relative to individual feeling or even cor- 
porate sentiment.’’ This timological aspect of values, as he calls it, 
is the kernel of value theory. But there are two other ways in 
which the idea of value is used which must in some way or other 
be related to the basal notion. These are the theory of value as 
a function of relations in nature (values of natural election) and 
the theory of value as a function of psychological interest. All three 
theories have been defended in the past and all are held at the 
present time (p. 301). It is Professor Laird’s main thesis that all 
three ideas must be somehow included in a general theory of value. 

The general outline of the argument, we are told, is very simple 
and the stages are described on p. xx of the ‘‘Introduction.’’ The 
first chapter deals with the subordinate (but important) conception 
of utility and at the same time, with economic good. The main dis- 
cussion begins with the second chapter, where Spinoza’s doctrine of 
value is considered, and ends with the suggested conclusions of the 
ninth chapter. The book concludes with a discussion of the stand- 
ards and measures of value. Spinoza’s theory of value is in a way 
made central because he plainly suggested the three-fold division of 
the subject which the author thinks all subsequent investigation of 
the subject should follow. The three strands of this ‘‘thread of 
Theseus’’ are, first, the relative values of natural election; second, 
the relative values of psychological interest (i.e., of pleasure and 
conscious apetency) ; and third, the absolute values of excellence or 
rational perfection. The meaning and scope of each member in this 
triple division, together with the relations between them, seems to 
him to define the entire problem with which we are concerned. 

By following this thread of Theseus, or by mounting ‘‘the ladder 
of values,’’ as he elsewhere expresses it, we come to the ‘‘kernel’’ 
of value theory—the objectivity of these absolute values. Before 
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seeking to follow this thread it is desirable perhaps to make some- 
what clearer what is meant by these technical terms. 

By the values of natural election (the term is taken from a 
passage of Montaigne) is understood any case where we find election 
or rejection in nature. We find it, of course, in the biological world. 
The insect that fructifies the plant is a value to the plant or its 
species. But Professor Laird would extend it far below the biologi- 
cal world. He expresses it in the principle of the non-indifference 
of nature. ‘‘Whatever matters to a given thing or, in mildly meta- 
phorical language, helps or hinders it, is a value to the thing’”’ 
(p. 304). The term ‘‘value’’ is popularly applied to such relations 
and we have no right to limit it to cases where there is consciousness 
of the relation. 

The second conception needs only to be stated. It is that notion 
of value which makes it dependent upon or relative to feeling and 
desire—in short, interest. This notion stands, for Professor Laird, 
half-way, so to speak, between the relative values of natural election 
and the absolute values of rational insight. It presupposes the 
former for its existence and requires the latter for its interpreta- 
tion. 

The third conception is called the timological, the term being bor- 
rowed from Meinong. It is best expressed by the notion of dignity, 
Kant being the chief modern source of the notion. Timology is our 
insight into values. The values of this level are absolute and the 
insight is rational (p. 318). 

Professor Laird is chiefly concerned in maintaining his doctrine 
of objective, rational, and absolute values against all those theories 
which would make them a function of something else. His position 
may best be understood by seeing how he orients his own thought 
towards prevailing conceptions of value, more particularly towards 
those of some of his fellow-realists and certain theories associated 
with modern idealism. 

He objects to the definition of value in terms of interest alone— 
as, for instance, Perry’s—for two main reasons. In the first place, 
he sees no good reason why value, in an entirely proper sense of the 
term, should not be extended below the level of consciousness or in- 
terest. Natural election admittedly provides the context for psy- 
chological ‘‘interest.’’ May it not itself constitute the value, in which 
psychological interest may indeed participate (often indeed in a dis- 
turbing fashion) but which need not be mental at all? (p. 196). 
He concludes that it does. He is equally certain that it is impossible 
to get the standards of value which Perry recognizes out of a sub- 
jective principle of preference (p. 360). The appreciative view 
can not stand without somewhere presupposing objective timology. 

This part of Professor Laird’s argument is perfectly clear and 
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his criticism of psychological and subjectivistic theories entirely con- 
vineing to the present writer. For him value is no subjective ad- 
dendum to an external reality, but in some sense part of the very 
structure of reality. On the other hand his position with regard to 
‘*idealistic’’ theories is neither so clear nor so convincing. One 
source of difficulty lies in the fact that nowhere is this theory ade- 
quately stated, the only criticism appearing as a minor element in 
the chapter on ‘‘The Objectivity of Values.’’ 

The idealistic theory is identified with the coherence principle of 
value and is treated as one form of the perfection theory. Bradley 
is taken, unfortunately, as ‘‘the most eloquent and in many ways 
the best expression in English,’’ Bosanquet not being even mentioned 
in this connection. The objections to this theory, as one gleans them 
from detached passages, seem to turn on two points. Perfection, on 
this theory, is identified with completeness, and completion of an 
unworthy thing is itself unworthy or worthless. Value must there- 
fore lie in something else than completeness. Even more funda- 
mental is the failure of this theory, according to Professor Laird’s 
view, to account for the objectivity of value. He apparently in- 
terprets comprehensiveness and coherence in a wholly social way. 
He points out, rightly, that sociality does not make value; it is at 
most one criterion of value. We find coherence and consistency in 
evil just as we do in error, and the same argument may be turned 
against the coherence theory of value as against that theory of 
truth (p. 244 ff.). 

T am not interested in defending this particular form of the 
idealistic theory. I have myself elsewhere repeatedly expressed the 
view that value can not be equated with coherence. Coherence is but 
one value among others. My only point is that those that hold this 
view have a right to complain of the inadequate treatment it has re- 
ceived. I should be disposed also to hold that an idealistic theory 
of value, as such, involves neither the identification of value with 
logical coherence nor a merely social conception of value. 

The entire drive of Professor Laird’s argument is in the direc- 
tion of insisting upon over-individual and over-social values. ‘‘Logi- 
cally speaking,’’ he tells us, ‘‘the objectivity of excellence is the 
kernel of value theory where the greater values are concerned.”’ 
One of the best, as also one of the most important, chapters in the 
book is that on the ‘‘Objectivity of Values.’’ Professor Laird re- 
jects all attempts to substitute some sort of ‘‘quasi-objectivity in 
approval’’ for the ‘‘undeniable and obstinate appearance of ob- 
jectivity in so many human valuations.’’ With this view I have so 
long been in agreement that it is rather painful to find myself asso- 
ciated with those who are satisfied with such substitutes. My Valu- 
ation is characterized as a large-scale attempt to get, by genetic 
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seeking to follow this thread it is desirable perhaps to make some- 
what clearer what is meant by these technical terms. 

By the values of natural election (the term is taken from a 
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of objective, rational, and absolute values against all those theories 
which would make them a function of something else. His position 
may best be understood by seeing how he orients his own thought 
towards prevailing conceptions of value, more particularly towards 
those of some of his fellow-realists and certain theories associated 
with modern idealism. 

He objects to the definition of value in terms of interest alone— 
as, for instance, Perry’s—for two main reasons. In the first place, 
he sees no good reason why value, in an entirely proper sense of the 
term, should not be extended below the level of consciousness or in- 
terest. Natural election admittedly provides the context for psy- 
chological ‘‘interest.’’ May it not itself constitute the value, in which 
psychological interest may indeed participate (often indeed in a dis- 
turbing fashion) but which need not be mental at all? (p. 196). 
He concludes that it does. He is equally certain that it is impossible 
to get the standards of value which Perry recognizes out of a satb- 
jective principle of preference (p. 360). The appreciative view 
can not stand without somewhere presupposing objective timology. 

This part of Professor Laird’s argument is perfectly clear and 
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his criticism of psychological and subjectivistic theories entirely con- 
vineing to the present writer. For him value is no subjective ad- 
dendum to an external reality, but in some sense part of the very 
structure of reality. On the other hand his position with regard to 
‘*idealistic’’ theories is neither so clear nor so convincing. One 
source of difficulty lies in the fact that nowhere is this theory ade- 
quately stated, the only criticism appearing as a minor element in 
the chapter on ‘‘The Objectivity of Values.’’ 

The idealistic theory is identified with the coherence principle of 
value and is treated as one form of the perfection theory. Bradley 
is taken, unfortunately, as ‘‘the most eloquent and in many ways 
the best expression in English,’’ Bosanquet not being even mentioned 
in this connection. The objections to this theory, as one gleans them 
from detached passages, seem to turn on two points. Perfection, on 
this theory, is identified with completeness, and completion of an 
unworthy thing is itself unworthy or worthless. Value must there- 
fore lie in something else than completeness. Even more funda- 
mental is the failure of this theory, according to Professor Laird’s 
view, to account for the objectivity of value. He apparently in- 
terprets comprehensiveness and coherence in a wholly social way. 
He points out, rightly, that sociality does not make value; it is at 
most one criterion of value. We find coherence and consistency in 
evil just as we do in error, and the same argument may be turned 
against the coherence theory of value as against that theory of 
truth (p. 244 ff.). 

IT am not interested in defending this particular form of the 
idealistic theory. I have myself elsewhere repeatedly expressed the 
view that value can not be equated with coherence. Coherence is but 
one value among others. My only point is that those that hold this 
view have a right to complain of the inadequate treatment it has re- 
ceived. I should be disposed also to hold that an idealistic theory 
of value, as such, involves neither the identification of value with 
logical coherence nor a merely social conception of value. 

The entire drive of Professor Laird’s argument is in the direc- 
tion of insisting upon over-individual and over-social values. ‘‘ Logi- 
cally speaking,’’ he tells us, ‘‘the objectivity of excellence is the 
kernel of value theory where the greater values are concerned.”’ 
One of the best, as also one of the most important, chapters in the 
book is that on the ‘‘Objectivity of Values.’’ Professor Laird re- 
jects all attempts to substitute some sort of ‘‘quasi-objectivity in 
approval’’ for the ‘‘undeniable and obstinate appearance of ob- 
jectivity in so many human valuations.’’ With this view I have so 
long been in agreement that it is rather painful to find myself asso- 
ciated with those who are satisfied with such substitutes. My Valu- 
ation is characterized as a large-scale attempt to get, by genetic 
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argument, objectivity out of subjectivity in this fashion. In a sense 
this characterization is just—the book was an attempt to use the 
genetic method as far as it would go—although even then important 
reservations in the closing chapter are ignored in such a criticism. 
On the other hand, a long line of studies since that time (1909) 
has served definitely to place my views in what Professor Laird 
would call the timological category. <A persistent tendency to 
identify my present views with those of this earlier book will, I hope, 
be considered sufficient excuse for injecting this personal reference 
at this point. It is to be hoped that my article in the forth- 
coming volume of Contemporary American Philosophers will serve 
to clear up the situation. 

Two parts of the work the present reviewer welcomes with 
especial pleasure, namely, the treatment of axioms of value, and 
the development of the principle of the commensurability of all 
values. I have long maintained both of these positions, and believe 
that it is of the utmost importance that it should be recognized that 
there are some things that may be said about value as such, quite 
irrespective of our empirical knowledge of valuable things—state- 
ments about value that are true, ‘‘no matter what.’’ This is, I 
think, implied in the principle of the rationality of our insight into 
values and their relations, which Professor Laird maintains with 
such eloquence and logical power. There are, to be sure, certain 
points at which one might differ with the details of the development 
of his theme, but that he has made good his main contention seems 
searcely disputable. The discussion of these points, to be of any 
use, would involve too much technicality. On the latter point—of 
the commensurability of all values—it may be sufficient to say that, 
according to his account, commensurable values need not be arith- 
metically commensurable. The other objections ordinarily brought 
against this conception also seem to me to be sufficiently met. What 
he calls the ‘‘commingling of values’’ complicates, but does not 
destroy, comparison and the formulation of standards of values. 
The entire treatment of this section (Chapter X) emerges in the 
conclusion that, if all values are commensurable, and it is probable 
that they are, there exists a single system of all values. This single 
timological system is rational and objective (p. 372). 

The entire problem of value as envisaged by Professor Laird 
is, we have seen, defined (a) by the determination of the meaning 
and scope of each member in the triple division and (b) by the 
determination of the relations between them. One might, indeed, 
very well raise the question whether this really defines the entire 
problem. For many philosophers the task of a theory of value ex- 
tends far beyond these limits. It involves, for instance, questions 
of the relation of value to truth and of value to existence and be- 
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ing—such questions, in fact, as led the present reviewer to give to a 
recent work in philosophy the sub-title of Metaphysics and Value.- 
Professor Laird has, however, the right to define the objectives of 
his book as he pleases, and any critical evaluation of it must move 
within the limits of those objectives. 

The first part of his task Professor Laird has executed with 
brilliancy and with moderate satisfaction to the present writer. It 
ean scarcely be doubted that the meaning and scope of each of these 
concepts has been adequately determined and that no one of them 
can be reduced to the other. The ambiguity in our use of the idea 
of value seems to correspond to real distinctions which we wipe out 
at our peril. This is, I think, the chief contribution of the book to 
value theory. I can not see how any general theory of value can, 
in the future, proceed satisfactorily without taking into considera- 
tion Professor Laird’s conclusions on this point. That the rela- 
tions between these three ideas have been satisfactorily determined 
is, however, open to grave doubt. 

One thing has been clearly shown, I think, namely, that the 
appreciative values can not stand without presupposing those of 
natural election, or without passing on to the timological (p. 315). 
In other words, they all form a ‘‘ladder of values.’’ But we are left 
in doubt as to the relation of the lower rung to the second, and 
above all of the values of natural election to the timological values. 
We should have welcomed some attempt at a clearer statement of the 
relation of these values, a better understanding of the ladder. In 
all probability it is Professor Laird’s view that they can not be re- 
lated in any other sense than that described. There is good reason 
for this supposition. It is possible, he tells us at the very end of the 
book, that a greater degree of continuity may be established between 
these various values. But he thinks it more probable that the whole 
attempt to bring precision into the idea of value ends with a less 
extensive but more acute ambiguity. Does this represent a finally 
agnostic view on this question? It probably does. 

This is but one of many questions we should like to ask Pro- 
fessor Laird. Are these absolute values existent or are they merely 
valid? In other words, what is the relation of validity and value 
to being? Were these values, of goodness, beauty, ete., in the 
world when it was populated by amoebas, or were there only values 
of election then? Questions such as these have given the reviewer 
creat difficulty, and he suspects that Professor Laird is not wholly 
happy about them. It seems impossible to bring the rational values 
into relation with the natural values of election without some concep- 
tion of development, with its corresponding notions of potentiality 
and actuality. I have already pointed out the limitations of the 
book, viewed as a history of the idea of value. It is at this point 
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that these limitations are reflected in Professor Laird’s own views. 
His mind seems to move wholly in the circle of ideas of rationalism 
vs. empiricism. The dynamic point of view, and the thinkers who 
represent it, are wholly absent from his thought. The omission of 
Aristotie is, of course, justified, for the sketch begins with Hobbes, 
but the omission of the representatives of this view in modern 
thought, including Hegel, is not justified. An objective view of 
value must in the end be a cosmological view. It must hold that 
every created thing has its own good; there must then be the three 
types of good or value that Professor Laird has distinguished. But 
these goods must also be related in a cosmological conception. This 
conception must, in the end, follow the ways of thinking marked out 
by Aristotle, St. Thomas, Leibnitz, and Hegel. It is a pity that this 
strand in value thinking is not sufficiently worked out. 

Questions of this sort do not lie within the scope of the book. 
And yet we feel that somehow they ought to. At many points we 
have the tantalizing experience that we are just about to receive 
some satisfaction for our metaphysical hunger, only to have the 
promise turn into a mirage. Notwithstanding, there is a great deal 
in the book to be thankful for. It is one more evidence of a steady 
drift towards a philosophy of values which is transcending the bar- 
riers of the schools. This drift—towards a conception that im- 
eludes, not only over-individual but also over-social values—is one 
through which idealists and realists can come to a large degree of 
mutual understanding. As opposed to merely naturalistic and prag- 
matic theories of value, it stands for that which is the essence of 
idealism in the larger human sense. It is rather a pity that we have 
to place Professor Laird among the realists. Yet here, also, we are 
not sure that we quite understand Professor Laird. The timological 
theory, he seems to admit, requires, not only an absolute point of 
view, but also in some sense an absolute mind. In his own words, 
the timological point of view ‘‘has to do, in old-fashioned words, 
with what is excellent from God’s point of view’’ (p. 321). One is 
not sure just what this is meant to imply. It is all very well to say 
that the absolute values are there, but we find it difficult to say just 
how they are there without some such conception as God’s mind. It 
seems difficult to transcend the relativity of the elective and ap- 
preciative values without some doctrine of transcendent mind which 
is not far removed from absolute idealism. 

The mild disappointment we have felt impelled to express at the 
paucity of Professor Laird’s conclusions on certain points does not 
mean that we are not very grateful for what we have received. 
Indeed all such criticism is already disarmed by the modesty of the 
author in his description of his problem in the ‘‘Introduction.”’ 
On the general question of the scope and function of value theory, 
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Professor Laird is modest in his expectations. It is possible, we are 
told, that the current philosophy of value is new, but he doubts it. 
‘‘Value may prove to be the key that will eventually release all 
the human sciences from their present position of pathetic, if digni- 
fied futility,’’ but it has not as yet proved itself to be such. For his 
cautious weighing of the subject as a whole we are also grateful. No 
review of a book such as this, for which Professor Laird has made 
us his debtor, can hope to be adequate. If what I have said may 
tempt the reader to examine it for himself, I shall be satisfied. The 
book has its values for the reasons specifically stated. It has a fur- 
ther value for its studies of economic and esthetic values to which no 
specific reference has here been made. But a still deeper value lies 
in its rich suggestiveness. It can not be doubted for a moment that 
the reader unacquainted with the field of value will have had opened 
up to him a field of reflection of which he has not been aware. The 
reader already acquainted with the field will find his mind travelling 
in all sorts of directions not hitherto explored. He will possibly be- 
come wearied, and even bewildered at times, but he will have had a 
very stimulating experience. Perhaps that is one of the best things 
that may be said of any book. 


Wieur M. Urpan. 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


The Intelligible World: Metaphysics and Value. WiutsurnN Mar- 
SHALL UrBAN. London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. New 
York: The Maemillan Co. 1929. Pp. 479. 


Mr. Urban, whose earlier work on Valuation attracted and de- 
servedly retained the attention of the English-speaking philosophical 
world, attempts in the present volume to discuss what he regards as 
the central theme of ‘‘perennial’’ metaphysics, viz., the unity, 
truth, and goodness of ‘‘reality.’’ As the sub-title suggests, Mr. 
Urban holds that the secret of reality lies in value, and he would 
like to persuade us that this secret has never, properly speaking, 
been kept since Plato’s time. 

It should not be necessary to point out (especially to an Ameri- 
can audience) that Mr. Urban is an authority upon value, having 
made an unusually prolonged special study of that subject, and that 
he should receive, and doubtless will receive, a very general and 
respectful hearing. We are all grateful to him, and I wish to take 
these things for granted in what I am about to observe. 

This, accordingly, being understood, I have to say (as I appre- 
hend) that the tone of the present book indicates a deplorable frame 
of mind. I have never seen the argumentum ad verecundiam em- 
ployed with comparable naiveté or with such pontifical satisfaction. 
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I have no wish, indeed, to complain of the most thorough-going 
preference for ‘‘perennial’’ and ‘‘magnanimous’’ to ‘‘minute’’ and 
‘‘modernist’’ philosophy, but the preference should be justified by 
argument, and the line of division should similarly be justified. 

In this book all such argumentative justification seems introduced 
as a sort of afterthought intended apparently to reassure the faithful 
who are already convinced. ‘‘There are ‘tired radicals’ in philoso- 
phy as well as in polities,’’? Mr. Urban says on p. 172 in a character- 
istic sentence which repeats what he has said many scores of times, 
‘‘and this weariness is but another word for futility.’”’ One might 
suggest that it is not the radicals who are tired, or in the alternative, 
that even a tired radical may be better than a smug conservative. 
Again, is it really true, that there is a single ‘‘perennial’’ or ‘‘mag- 
nanimous’’ philosophy and a single small-minded modernist meta- 
physic? On the latter part of this question Mr. Urban himself seems 
to have some qualms. He suggests, rather dubiously, that Nietzsche 
is the prophet of modernism, and the littleness and transience of 
man and his works, judged from a ‘“‘scientific’’ standpoint, the 
prophet’s message. But Mr. Urban should have taken much more 
pains to show that there is just one magnanimous philosophy cor- 
responding to the ‘‘natural metaphysie of the human mind’’ (was 
there ever a shoddier phrase?) and that all the works of modernism 
are opposed to this great-minded ‘‘natural’’ metaphysic. 

Let me choose an example. On p. 171 Mr. Urban refers to the 
Ontological Argument as ‘‘that masterpiece of magnanimous 
thought upon which the criticism of the minute philosophers has for 
centuries broken itself'in vain’’ (an interesting indication of the 
vanity of magnanimity is given two pages later when it is declared 
that ‘‘the ontological argument of Plato and Anselm .. . has been 
refuted again and again’’), and it seems plain that Mr. Urban 
regards the Ontological Argument as a particularly firm and ad- 
mirable proof of the ‘‘ultimate’’ identity of ‘‘value’’ and ‘‘reality.”’ 
Accordingly, since Kant was one of the severest critics of the Onto- 
logical Argument, we should like to know whether Kant was a 
minute philosopher or otherwise and whether Kant’s criticisms of the 
Ontological Argument were effective, although the criticisms of the 
minute philosophers were futile. To this question I do not know the 
answer. On p. 183 Kant is praised to the skies because he is there 
said to be the first who clearly presented the notion that ‘‘intrinsic 
values constitute the key to an intelligible world.’’ On p. 345, on 
the other hand, we are told that ‘‘the position in which Kant left 
the whole problem of value was one from which thought is only 
with difficulty emerging.’’ I can make nothing of such statements 
taken in conjunction, but I can suggest with some confidence to 
Mr. Urban that the attitude of Leibniz and of Descartes (and Leib- 
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niz is a favorite hero of Mr. Urban’s) was very much more ‘‘mag- 
nanimous’’ towards ‘‘science’’ than the petty ‘‘magnanimity”’ that 
Mr. Urban affects, and that Leibniz’s attitude towards ‘‘mathe- 
matical’’ logic was much too minute for Mr. Urban’s liking. 

Since it is quite impracticable to deal here with the entire range 
of Mr. Urban’s argument (which endeavors to lay bare the very 
marrow of ‘‘magnanimous’’ philosophy) I must content myself with 
sticking to what I regard as the book’s principal theme. This, I 
suppose, is ‘‘the ancient postulate of perennial philosophy—the in- 
separability of value and reality’’ (p. 20). This ‘‘postulate’’ is 
said in various places to be an ‘‘axiom’’ (inverted commas being 
used, e.g., on p. 184). In the preface it is said to be ‘‘almost’’ an 
axiom although the force of the ‘‘almost”’ is apparently rescinded 
in the next clause which informs us that ‘‘to attempt to divorce 
them can issue only in unintelligibility.”’ 

Even a ‘‘postulate’’ which is ‘‘almost’’ an axiom should, I con- 
ceive, be clear; and I have to suggest that the terms ‘‘reality’’ and 
‘‘value’’ are, both of them, thoroughly imprecise in Mr. Urban’s 
pages. (I am not suggesting that any other writer on ‘‘value”’ 
has succeeded better than Mr. Urban in this important matter, and 
I wish gratefully to acknowledge his many services in setting, and 
in reminding us of, problems, whether or not he solves them. I am 
merely suggesting that he has not succeeded. ) 

Take, first, ‘‘reality.’’ Mr. Urban correctly maintains that we 
ean often predicate ‘‘reality’’ where we can not directly predicate 
‘fexistence.’’ Thus the ‘‘validity’’ of propositional implication may 
be ‘‘real,’’ although it is not directly and ostensibly a character of 
existing things. He further maintains, however, that things may 
‘‘exist’’ without being ‘‘real,’’ and suggests (e.g., on p. 152) that 
the ‘‘real’’ is ‘‘the deepest and highest in existence.’’ Hence meta- 
physics, would it not seem? becomes very easy indeed. Space and 
time and matter exist, but aren’t real. Evil exists and may be in- 
tolerable, but since it isn’t deep or high (at any rate not the deepest 
and the highest) it may be only existentially not really intolerable. 
‘Reality’? must be monistically conceived, but pluralism or even 
logical atomism might quite well be true of ‘‘existence.’’ Is not 
this sort of talk very cheap as well as very easy ? 

Obviously, any wholesale concessions of this order would be 
much too magnanimous for Mr. Urban. To avoid them, he says, 
in the main, two things, viz., (1) that existence is better than non- 
existence because reality is better than appearance and (2) that any 
‘‘existence”’ that isn’t ‘‘real’’ is only existence ‘‘in an abstract 
sense.’’ I submit that the first of these arguments is irrelevant and 
the second meaningless. Regarding the first of them, it is (a) 
not self-evident that ‘‘reality’’ is better than ‘‘appearance’’ (for 
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an impossible dream might well be finer than much that is solidly 
actual) while (b) if the meaning is that what appears to exist but 
doesn’t exist is not so good as what appears to exist and does exist, 
there is plainly an irrelevance concerning existence. Regarding the 
second, I have to say that nothing can possibly exist ‘‘in an abstract 
sense’’ and in that (alleged) sense only. A thing either exists or 
doesn’t, and if it exists it is conerete. We may, no doubt, think of it 
abstractly (e.g., if we refer to it by means of general predicates). 
But what is concrete does not exist ‘‘in an abstract way’’ for the 
mere reason that we think of the concrete in an abstract way. 
(Incidentally, Mr. Urban does not always object to abstraction. He 
only objects to the abstraction employed by his opponents. Thus 
in some curious arguments that endeavor to convince us that a state 
of affairs which is conceiveable but which would be intolerable must 
therefore be ‘‘unreal’’ and ‘‘unintelligible,’’ he seems to be dis- 
turbed by a pretty remote sort of intolerability, to wit, the point 
that disturbed the philosophers in Laputa concerning the weaken- 
ing of the sun’s rays some millions of years hence). 

Take, next, ‘‘value.’’ Mr. Urban is fond of speaking of ‘‘ weasel 


words’’ meaning, apparently, that a word is a weasel if it sucks the 
meat from what it designates. (Thus Mr. Urban accuses Mr. Alexan- 


der of moral obliquity in speaking of deity in a weaselly way because 
Mr. Alexander suggested that deity might grow.) Adapting this 
elegant diction, then, one might suggest that ‘‘value’’ for Mr. Urban 
is a ‘‘cormorant’’ word—that is to say, not a dainty feeder. Nearly 
everything goes into this cormorant’s crop, purpose, meaning, valid- 
ity, beauty, righteousness, and much besides. The word, in short, 
means so much that it tends to mean very little indeed. Omnia sig- 
nificare ac mhil significare ad idem recidunt. 

Let me illustrate by reference to ‘‘meaning.’’ Obviously, if 
‘*value’’ includes all ‘‘meaning,’’ what is valueless must also be 
meaningless, and Mr. Urban is able to put all his opponents to the 
sword by the simple device of saying that any philosophy he con- 
siders wert-frei, in any single respect or with regard to any single 
expression, is in that respect gibberish. Thus he peoples a good many 
asylums, no doubt ‘‘in an abstract sense.’’ Some further analyses 
of ‘‘meaning,’’ however, might seem not intolerable. According to 
Mr. Urban, ‘‘meaning’’ implies mind and purpose, and no doubt 
if I point to something and say ‘‘I mean this,’’ I have a purpose, 
viz., to indicate to someone else what I am referring to. It is dif- 
ficult to see, however, how the thing pointed to thereby becomes a 
purpose or how it becomes mental unless it happens to be mental 
or purposive before I pointed to it. Similarly, the ‘‘meaning”’ or 
conventional significance of some noise (e.g., the noise ‘‘boulder’’) 
may indicate what is not a purpose or part of a mind. And ‘‘con- 
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text’’ which is all that some people mean by ‘‘meaning”’ (I sus- 
pect Mr. Urban of complicity) might surely be a non-mental or 
even a scientific context. Mr. Urban should really be a little more 
careful about filling in his certificates of lunacy. When he argues 
further that what has ‘‘meaning’’ has value, therefore can not be 
futile, therefore can not be abhorrent or ‘‘intolerable,’’ one can 
only gasp. 

Let us turn, however, to the value-predicate itself according to 
Mr. Urban’s exposition of it. 

In his Valuation (e.g., on p. 78 of that work) Mr. Urban argued 
that ‘‘worth or value’’ was ‘‘the funded affective-volitional mean- 
ing of the object for the subject’’ and that it represented ‘‘the de- 
sirability of the object, although not necessarily the fact of actual 
desire’’; and he endeavored (with what degree of logic I shall not 
here enquire) to extend this doctrine to impersonal or over-individ- 
ual and even to over-social values. By his followers in England 
(see, e.g., Dr. Tennant’s Philosophical Theology, Vol. 1, Chap. VII, 
especially p. 149 n.) this doctrine is usually, and as it seems to me 
is correctly, taken to be antithetical in principle to such an analysis 
as Mr. G. E. Moore’s according to which good is a simple and in- 
definable concept. I am afraid, therefore, that Dr. Tennant and 
others among Mr. Urban’s admirers will be a little hurt at finding 
their leader affirming in the present volume that it is ‘‘a common- 
place of present-day thought’’ (which Mr. Urban wholeheartedly 
accepts) that value is ‘‘a logically primitive concept’’ which is 
‘ultimately indefinable’’ (p. 189 and elsewhere) and that anyone 
who denies the same is easily convicted of reasoning in a circle. 
(I think, indeed, that Mr. Urban is a little too hard upon his friends 
in this matter, and also, by implication, upon his former self. We 
can always ask, no doubt, whether what is desired, or fulfills a 
purpose, etc., is really good, but if the author of Valuation were to 
suggest to the author of The Intelligible World, that the form of 
this question was a petitio, and that ‘‘good’’ means a certain endur- 
ing and authentic satisfaction or purpose-fulfillment, although not 
the shams of this order, it seems to me that the author of Valuation 
might successfully acquit himself of the charge of circularity, al- 
though he and the author of The Intelligible World could not both 
be right and would flatly contradict one another.) 

The present Mr. Urban, however, appears to think that he has 
overcome this apparent discrepancy between an affective-volitional 
and a ‘‘noetic’’ (p. 145) doctrine of ‘‘value’’ by the simple per- 
ception that ‘‘value,’’ although an. indefinable concept, is not a 
quality. Thus he says (p. 146), ‘‘When, for instance, Sidgwick 
asks what alone it is that is good or intrinsically valuable, and finds 
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it wholly and alone in a pleasurable state of consciousness, he assumes 
that good is something we can find, point to, like a sensation or a 
sense quale. It is, of course, nothing of the sort. It is not an entity 
to be pointed to. It is a meaning to be acknowledged.’’ In other 
words, in this new way of thinking, the theory of value is simply and 
solely a theory of salutation—a theory in terms of acknowledgment, 
not knowledge. 

Mr. Urban has a bad habit of not giving references, and he gives 
no references by which one might check the accuracy of this ex- 
posure of poor Sidgwick’s crude ideas. I am therefore going to 
suppose that Sidgwick’s statement means precisely what it appears 
to mean, viz., that the assertion ‘‘pleasure is good”’ is true and that 
the assertion ‘‘something other than pleasure is good”’ is false. If 
so, so far as I can see, nothing at all is said about the type of predi- 
cate that ‘‘good’’ is. It might, for all that is said, be a predicate 
like ‘‘legitimate’’ in the assertion ‘‘This inference is legitimate.’’ 
Let us, however, accept the fact that it is erystal clear to Mr. Urban 
that ‘‘worth’’ is not a quale—so clear, indeed, that he does not 
trouble to explain what he means by a quale. And let us also grant 
that he can ‘‘point’’ to ‘‘value’’ (for pointing is just what an inde- 
finable concept does). What, then, does Mr. Urban ‘‘point to’’ in 
this theory of acknowledgment that is not knowledge, this ‘‘noetic”’ 
concept that has nothing to do with knowing, except in the minds of 
babblers like Sidgwick? I am bound to confess that I do not find 
Mr. Urban very helpful here. 

Developing his theory of ‘‘acknowledgment,’’ he tells us that 
what is valuable is ‘‘worth’’ existing or that it ‘‘ought’’ to be. 
Since he does not, so far as I can see, ever suggest that ‘‘ worth’’ and 
‘‘value’’ are at all different in meaning, it is a little difficult to see 
why a conscience so sensitive to the charge of circularity as his 
should ever have been disposed to accept the first of these suggestions. 
Let us turn, therefore, to the second suggestion. How can Mr. Urban 
seriously maintain that ‘‘ought to exist’’ is a simple and unanaly- 
sable concept? Is not some analysis possible into the relevant terms 
and relations? And what is this ‘‘logically simple’’ and ‘‘noetic”’ 
concept of acknowledgment? For my part, if I knew that a thing 
was good I should be glad to acknowledge it, and if I had, and 
could have, no knowledge on this point, I should do my best to re- 
frain from acknowledgment. I should hold similarly, that the worth 
of anything (i.e., its value as opposed to disvalue) would justify its 
production or conservation, that is to say, would justify a practical 
imperative or an ‘‘ought.’’ But without a great deal of careful ex- 
planation which is not attempted in the present volume, I can not 
see how Mr. Urban’s various suggestions are anything except a 
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puzzle. I hope Mr. Urban’s other readers will be as much interested 
in his book as I have been, because (to speak with the decried Sidg- 
wick) it is good to be so much interested. And the interest of many, 
I am sure, will not take the form mine has taken, that is to say, 
will not take the form of a strong and opposite reaction. But I do 
think that much in the central part of this book’s argument is not 
intelligible except in the sense that one can understand the histori- 
cal process by which Mr. Urban arrived at his conclusions. And 
this ‘‘intelligibility’’ is not ‘‘valuable.’’ 
JOHN LaIrD. 
UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 


The Son of Apollo. Themes of Plato. Freprerick J. E. Woop- 
BRIDGE. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1929. ix -+ 272 pp. 


Plato is the most elusive of great philosophers. He never ex- 
presses an opinion of his own. He writes, so far as we know him, 
entirely in dramatic dialogues, and no dialogue ever comes to a 
definite dogmatic conclusion. Yet most critics write with more or 
less confidence about his opinions and even describe his ‘‘system.’’ 
The truth is that the critics are themselves philosophers, and a 
philosopher normally studies Plato, as he studies life, for the sake 
of the small nuggets of philosophic truth which he can find thereby. 
Plato gives us a scene by the banks of the Ilissus, describes the char- 
acters talking there, the ways in which they reacted on one another, 
the confusion and the intensity of their thoughts and aims in life; 
and the philosophic critic, ignoring all that as irrelevant, labors to 
find exactly what Plato’s own conclusion really is, and must often 
be angry with the man for not stating it plainly. 

He will be angry with Professor Woodbridge also, for this scepti- 
eal, original, and imaginative book; arbitrary but conscious of its 
own arbitrariness; anxious for historical truth, but realizing vividly 
that history is a changing thing. Professor Woodbridge starts by 
showing, after Grote, how very few real facts we know about the life 
of Plato, and how much of our supposed knowledge is myth and 
idealization of the ‘‘son of Apollo.’’ It is only Plato’s books that 
are solid fact. Yet, in the great corpus of Platonic writing which 
has come down to us from antiquity, he reminds us how large a part 
has at one time or another been suspected of spuriousness. Then, 
somewhat arbitrarily, he chooses a small number of dialogues—all of 
them genuine and all believed to be early in date—from which to 
draw a picture of Plato’s real aim and achievement. 

I largely agree with Professor Woodbridge’s view about Plato’s 
earlier writings. Plato lived in an extraordinarily interesting so- 
ciety, a society which thought and eared passionately about great 
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things, and in it he knew a wonderful character and talker, Socrates, 
an indescribable man, who reminds one at different times of Dr. John- 
son and Tolstoy and Shelley and Anatole France. The young Plato 
must have listened fascinated to the talk between Socrates and the 
leading people of the time, statesmen and generals and philosophers. 
He must have repeated the conversations and described the scenes. 
Then, apparently, he took to writing them down: the scene, the char- 
acters, the conversation, the clash of thought. As Professor Wood- 
bridge well says, though he finds no consistent philosophy in the 
dialogues, they contain ‘‘hints of every philosophy ever written.”’ 
Plato shows us how Socrates and his friends or victims talked about 
Polities—about the real heart of politics, the question how a city 
is to be righteous; about Education, and the question how in the 
world you are to teach men to be good, especially when no one yet 
knows exactly what goodness is, and how on the other hand you 
certainly can, and must, teach them mathematics; about Love, low 
and high, dangerous and ennobling, and the necessity of having the 
element of love, that is, of burning passion, in your pursuit of truth 
'* or of goodness as well as in your friendships; about Death, and the 
way a man dies or should die, without fear or lamentations, doing 
his duty to the end, and thinking hard, though without any con- 
clusion, about the possibility of life after death. 

Professor Woodbridge shows us in dialogue after dialogue that 
we have ‘‘dramatic scenes,’’ not to be regarded as definite contri- 
butions to theory, though indirectly they contribute much. They 
give us, as he says, ‘‘a dramatization of the life of reason,’’ and per- 
haps he would admit that they show, whatever question is discussed, 
a certain unity of spirit or of philosophic preference. 

The main criticism which I should venture to make on Professor 
Woodbridge’s conception is that perhaps it tells us only half the 
truth, or the truth about only the beginning of Plato’s work. The 
quite early dialogues (if the dates are reliable) are practically 
Mimes, humorous dramatic reports of conversations. But Plato was 
specially interested in conversations about philosophic subjects, and 
after a time, I should say, became more interested in the substance 
or conclusion than in the form or the incidents. Thus the first book 
of the Republic is a brilliantly interesting and amusing mime, the 
account of a conversation in which Socrates made a pretentious and 
eynical sophist look a fool. But at the end, it seems, of that con- 
versation Plato felt that there was something more at stake than the 
confounding of Thrasymachus. Is righteousness really and truly 
all that Socrates has said; is it the most valuable and important thing 
in the world, or was Thrasymachus, though overthrown in argument, 
really right at bottom? So in books II to X, the argument goes on; 
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at first keeping a semblance of drama, but gradually almost losing 
it. The other books of the Republic were probably written a good 
deal later than the first: they show just that tendency to turn from 
drama to undiluted philosophy which is at its strongest in what are 
usually considered the last writings of Plato’s life. If I had to 
choose a turning point I should suggest, perhaps, the Gorgias. 
Written just after the judicial murder of Socrates it does indeed keep 
up the full dramatic form to which Plato was accustomed, but it 
preaches the Socratic doctrines of righteousness with a burning pas- 
sion of indignation which gives a very poor chance to the characters 
upholding the other side. I think Professor Woodbridge, besides 
writing a charming book, has done good service to Platonic study 
in emphasizing one side of the master’s work; but he has still another 
book to write about the Plato who somehow ceased to be his Plato, 
and drew nearer to the Plato of Shorey or Taylor. 

There are some rather painful misprints here and there which 
should be corrected in a second edition: ‘‘assininity,’’ p. 167, Nisias 
for Nicias, p. 187, Dionysius for Dionysus, p. 176. 


GILBERT Murray. 
OXFORD, ENGLAND. 


Philosophy by Way of the Sciences—An Introductory Textbook. 
Ray H. Dorrerer. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1929. 
Pp. xv + 469. 


The orientation course seems to have passed the experimental 
stage successfully and to have achieved rather general recognition in 
school curricula at the level of the junior college. Thought of as 
a summary for those who do not go on with their formal studies and 
as an introduction to advanced work for those who do, the survey 
course has been widely approved. 

With orientation as the motif various orchestrations may be pro- 
vided. The natural sciences may be surveyed separately and the 
social sciences may be so treated; or either may be taught without 
the other. Another scheme of organization stresses scientific 
method, and the historical changes in technique may be displayed 
as the essence of scientific and cultural advancement. Courses in 
formal logic, history, social science, and introductions to philosophy 
have been converted into orientation. On any plan the profusion of 
possible materials has always been embarrassing; the chief problem 
has been the question of what to leave out. 

Professor Dotterer has employed the survey method as a substi- 
tute for the traditional approach in the beginning course in philoso- 
phy. An introductory chapter is followed by six others devoted to 
the materials and problems of science, after which Part IT discusses 
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‘Science, Reality and Values.’’ In this latter part are the materials 
introductory to philosophy. As regards matters of philosophic de- 
bate, the tendency of the argument is to resort to the opinions of 
recent thinkers and thereby to present a brief survey of possible 
views. An easy eclecticism in viewpoint results which would make 
it possible for teachers widely differing in philosophical positions to 
employ the book. One of the chief virtues of the work is that the 
author is not trying, at all costs, to indoctrinate the reader with a 
philosophical viewpoint. Where he has definite opinions to present 
they are suggested to the mind of the student after discussion, rather 
than being featured as the only possible position. 

The chief defect of the book is the omission of systematic dis- 
cussion of the social sciences. Part I concludes with psychology, 
and only an occasional section in Part II involves social matters. 
Although social science courses in many colleges may be running 
parallel to the course which this book would fit, the omission seems 
unwise in the light of the purpose of the book. The student should 
be introduced to the criticism of social patterns of behavior and 
come to recognize both science and philosophy as themselves tradi- 
tions within the background of other activities. Indeed, without a 
rather vivid emphasis upon the social function of knowledge much 
of their meaning may be lost. Both science and philosophical criti- 
cism may seem to be a kind of glorified cross-word puzzling, prefer- 
able, if at all, merely as a matter of taste. But, irrespective of the 
way in which one may define either science or philosophy, there is 
such a thing as social knowledge, and philosophy has had an interest 
in it since the days of Socrates. 

The difficulties facing the writer of a textbook for the survey 
course are sO many and so varied, however, that Professor Dotterer 
deserves to be congratulated upon a capital piece of work. Certainly 
anyone with a textbook course in the introduction to philosophy 
would do well to consider the alternative presented in Philosophy by 
Way of the Sciences. 

Pau W. Warp. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 
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NOTE ON THE LIFE AND Works OF ProressoR EUGENIO RIGNANO ! 

Professor Rignano was born May 31, 1870, at Livorno. He was 
a student in the Faculty of Mathematical Physics of the University 
of Pisa and the Polytechnical School of Torino, and received a de- 
gree in engineering in 1893. He then occupied himself only with 
philosophical studies and scientific synthesis, including biology, psy- 
chology, and sociology. He was officially appointed professor of 
philosophy (privatdozent) in the University of Pavia, although he 
never practiced teaching. In 1906 he founded the international re- 
view of scientific synthesis, Scientia, and was director of it until his 
death. 


1 We have taken excerpts from a communication sent us by Scientia on the 
Life and Works of Eugenio Rignano, who died February 9, 1930, in Milan. 
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His published works are as follows: Di un socialismo in accordo 
con la dottrina economica liberale, Torino, 1901 (French edition, 
Paris, 1904) ; La sociologia nel corso di filosofia positiva di Augusto 
Comte, Palermo, 1904 (French edition, Paris, 1902) ; On the Trans- 
mission of Acquired Characteristics. Hypothesis of Centro-epigene- 
sis, Open Court, Chicago, 1911 (French edition, Paris, 1906) (Ital- 
ian edition, Bologna, 1907) (German edition, Leipzig, 1907) ; Proofs 
of Scientific Synthesis, London, 1918 (French edition, Paris, 1912) 
(Spanish edition, Madrid, 1923) ; Psychology of Reasoning, London, 
1923 (French edition, Paris, 1920) (Italian edition, Bologna, 1920) 
(Spanish edition, Madrid, 1923) ; Biological Memory, Bologna, 1922 
(French edition, Paris, 1923); La vita nel suo aspetto finalistico, 
Bologna, 1922 (German edition, Berlin, 1927) ; Che cosa e la vita? 
Nuovi saggi di sintesi biologica, Bologna, 1926 (French edition, 
Paris, 1927) ; Man Not a Machine. <A Study of the Finalistie As- 
pects of Life, London, 1926 (a translation of the first part of the 
preceding work) ; Problemi della psiche, Bologna, 1928 (French edi- 
tion, Paris, 1928); The End of Man, Fundamental Outlines of a 
System of Morals, Founded on Harmony of Life, Open Court, Chi- 
cago, 1929 (Italian edition, Bologna, 1923); he wrote a number 
of articles in Italian and foreign periodicals on the subjects devel- 
oped in his books, and also during the war articles of propaganda 
and articles relative to the phenomena of the war; he also wrote 
articles as propaganda for popular culture, for a reform of elemen- 
tary and popular education, and for a closer intellectual under- 
standing among nations, particularly between Latin countries. 

Rignano took an active part in the long debate between the Neo- 
Lamarkists and the Neo-Darwinists regarding the transmission of 
acquired characteristics, which led him to formulate his famous 
centro-epigenetic hypothesis, capable of accounting for the transmis- 
sion and also of reconciling the contradictory arguments of the pre- 
formists and the epigenesists, which, although apparently opposed 
to each other, seemed to him should be retained as equally valid. 
He believed his hypothesis to demonstrate the mnemonic nature of 
the mechanism which he imagined for the transmission of acquired 
traits, and, in turn, the equally mnemonic nature of all ontogenetic 
development. He undertook to arbitrate among the ‘‘mnemonists’’ 
such as Hering and Semon, and the partisans of the ‘‘mechanism of 
development.’’ Rignano resolved that opposition by seeking to 
explain the ontogenetic development of one part as well as of the 
other, the mnemonic phenomenon, properly speaking, as two par- 
ticular cases of a nature quite general in life, which is the specific 
accumulation, and which he postulated as a basis for his centro-epi- 
genetic hypothesis. 
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It was easy for him to make the transition to the mnemonic ex- 
planation of all the finalism of life, finalism of which the ontogenetic 
development is only one particular manifestation. 

With this thesis Rignano sought to reconcile the age-old conflict 
between the positivistic biologists and the mystically-inclined biolo- 
gists who admit a single aim for the entire universe, by admitting 
finalist tendencies, not for the entire universe, but only in its biologi- 
eal parts; and in recognizing in the mnemonic accumulations them- 
selves the genuine actual causes, or vires a tergo, of all the various 
finalist tendencies, biological as well as psychic, exhibited by any 
organism whatsoever in its entirety, as well as for any fragment of 
life whatsoever in any particular. And thus he approached a re- 
conciliation also in the clash between mechanists and vitalists, with- 
out further forms of procedure. By postulating a new form of 
energy as the basis of life, obeying always and everywhere the fun- 
damental laws of energy, but endowed with particular qualities 
which characterize it exclusively and which are determinate and 
precise, Rignano was ready to pass from biology to psychology, 
reconciling the contrasting theories of English associationism and 
German Gestaltism, maintaining that affective activity permeates 
all the manifestations of thought and is the only and unique creator 
of thought itself. But affective tendencies and the whole of psychic 
life culminate in the great human aspirations of justice and moral- 
ity, and thus the transition is made from psychology to sociology. 

In the debate between socialistic criticism, which in the name of 
a higher justice condemns the present capitalistic régime, and ortho- 
dox economies, which reveals the dangerous utopianism of collecti- 
vism and of other socialist systems, Rignano intervened to defend 
a system in which the gradual socialization of private capital, 
achieved by means of a modification of inheritance laws, which 
would stimulate saving more than present legislation does, is accom- 
panied by the widest liberty granted to private initiative. 

In the realm of morals, in the face of the conflict between pagan 
and Christian ethics, his temperament, which was both positivistic 
and idealistic, made him defend a moral system based on the har- 
mony of life. Rignano describes this goal of man as the highest 
crown of the whole system of the finalism of life. 
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